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INCONSISTENCY OF THE OPPOSI- 
TIUN TO HOMGEOPATHIA IN 
AMERICA. 


Physicians of the homeopathic school are 
compelled to stand on the defensive. The ag- 
gression was from physicians of the allopa- 
thic school ; and attacks from that quarter con- 
tinue, and it seems, that in proportion to the 
spread of the true art in healing, so is the se- 
verity of the assanJt. Those of our schoo!, 
are charged with a vicious propensity to do 
harm to the profession : and this is made the 
basis of the often repeated assertion that “ they 
have left the profession.” The absurdity of 
such a charge, and of such an inference is so 
plain, it is not requisite to spend time, to 
prove the falsity of the one, or the harmless 
folly of the other. 

The allopathic School in this country, has 
placed itself in a position before the public, 
which we deeply regret. Its course has been 
incompatible with the spirit of our gov-rn- 


ment, and with the spirit of the present age. 
The fundamental error into which it has fall- 
en is, the adoption of the medical ethics of 
Englapd and France ; and thus the attempt to 
establish a sort of aristocracy in the profession. 
The controlling influence, however, being in 
the hands of a few, the term oligarchy is the 
most appropriate. We do not think we misrep- 
resent, when we assert that this has been vir- 
tually, the form of government of the medical 
profession in America. Long before the in- 
troduction of homeopathia into this country, 
there was a resilessness among the members 
of the profession, and it could not be said that 
harmony existed in it; yet, the oligarchy was 
enabled to present a t’lerable outside show of 
peace, by means of a printed code of ethics, 
copied altnost verbatim from that of Gregory 
of Edinburgh: prepared for, introduced into, 
and carried through the medical society of 
this city by a foreigner, who possessed in an 
eminent degree the spirit of the European 
aristocracy. This code did not work well. 
Soon, complaints were made of its violation. 
Trials took place before the society, and as 
the records will show, one, who was then a 
young man, but who now ranks among our 
most distinguished physicians, was subjected 
to a trial on a trivial charge, and was judged 
guilty. He utterly refused to pay the penalty, 
and we doubt if he has had respect since, 
for any system of rules for regulating the ac- 
tions and manners of physicians, except what 
every gentleman finds in the disposition of his 
own mind. 

The above code was formally or Virtually 
adopted by medical societies throughout the 
union. After a while, the junior members 
perceived, that every movement that had been 
made in the societies, tended to promote the 
interest of a few of the senior, and prejudiced 
that of the junior members. Every law 
enacted by the states, to regulate medica) 
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practice, had a similar effect, and finally it 
was urged, that the interest of all concerned 
would be promoted by the repeal of a!] laws 
on the subject, and allow each practitioner to 
tely upon his own merits, and trust to the in- 
telligence of the people to determine the dif- 
ference in skill. Some of the states pursued 
this course ; but in those where legal enact- 
ments still exist, they are scarcely regarded. 
In connection with these proceedings, and 
this state of things, a few, who had the means, 
visited Europe, and came back, loud in praises 
of the European schools of medicine ; and 
such wus the commendation, both in public 
and in private, that those of us, who were 
compelied to remain at home, doubted if we 
had been, more than half educated in our 
own colleges, although many of the fes- 
sors were educated abroad. 

Foreigners perceiving the high estimation 
those were held in who possessed diplomas 
from Paris, London, or Edinburgh, put on 
airs peculiar to their country ; and with for- 
eign diplomas, and foreign manners, many of 
them worked their way to the pockets of the 
people. American physicians soon noticed 
the advantages foreigners possessed over 
themselves; and by way of protection, num- 
bers visited Europe and took a look at her 
medical schools and hoypitals, and after re- 
turning, pretended to be richly laden, with 
large quantities of medica! knowledge from 
Paris, and other places. These, directly or 
indirectly, spoke disparagingly of our own 
schools, and those educated in them, until 
few could command general confidence in a 
city practice, who had not seen those wonder- 
ful medical establishments in Europe, of 
which they had heard so mach, and out of 
which, it was thought, no one could be quali- 
fied to practice the art of medicine safely. 
To such a pitch was this carried, that the 
relatives and friends of a physician who had 
been to Europe, took pains, to report their 
opinion of his transcendent abilities, on ac- 
count of having walked through the hospitals 
of Paris, and of London. And whenever they 
happened to visit the patients of other physi- 
cians, they would be sure to urge the neces- 
sity of calling Dr A., or B., or C., for he had 
been to Europe, and had seen the great hos- 
pitals of that country. And many truly skill- 
ful practitioners have been discharged from 
attendance upon their patients, by such an in- 
fluence; and many a family, has had cause to 
mourn on account of it. 


This state of things kept up the oligarchy, 
and no one was found bold enough, to oppose 
its power, for it should be noticed as a remark- 
able fact, that most of the work of the differ. 
ent societies was of a political character, and 
little or nothing wasdone for the science and 
art of medicine. 

In 1830, a fair review of Hahnemann’; 
Organon appeared in the American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, and although, it must have 
been read by hundreds of the profession, yet 
only a very small namber perceived, that if 
the clear principles therein expressed, should 
by experiment be proved true, a complete re- 
volution in the healing art would necessarily 
follow. From 1825 to 1835 there were some 
fifty practitioners of homeopathia in this 
country ; yet the allopathic school, did not 
think of denouncing them; but on the con- 
trary, in 1833 or 4, the Medical Society of the 
city and county of New York, at an annual 
meeting, at which there were present nearly 
two hundred members, unanimously elecied 
Samuel Hahnemann an honorary member; 
| and the Society’s diploma was sent to him, 
i with a lettgr by the corresponding secretary, 
; which were duly acknowledged by Hahne- 
mann; and he held this relation to the Medi- 
eal Scciety of the city and county of New 
York, at the time of his death. But, when 
, James Johason, M. D., Physician extraordi- 
nary to the King of England, denounced ho- 
meeopathia in 1835, in the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, the entire allopathic schoo! in 
America, under the direction of the oligar- 
chy, responded to Johnson ; and then for the 
first time it had a dim view of its danger. Its 








| leaders being ignorant of Hahnemann’s prin- 


ciples and practice, and having full faith in 
everything that came from abroad, especially 
in whatever emanated from the King’s Physi- 
cian; for a while, they contented themselves 
and most of those they governed, with John- 
son’s statement, that ‘* Homeopathia is going 
down in Europe.” But whatever may have 
been going on in the old country, to the credit 
of our country be it spoken, a large number 
of American physicians saw, there was but 
one method of ascertaining the truth of the 
new system of medicine; and, instead of 
being influenced by the denunciations of ho- 
meopathia by foreign journals, they tested 
the practice in the treatment of diseases, and 
finding, what wassaid of it, by its author, 
fully confirmed, they openly and fearlessly 
avowed their confidence in it, regardless of 
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the King’s Physician in England or the oli- 
garchy in Americas In doing this, they 
knew, they would violate no obligation to the 
profession, nor infringe the rights or privi- 
leges of any one: they did not seek invid- 
jous distinctions by designating themselves 
“ Homeeopaths” and their opponents “ Allo- 
paths.” This was the work of the allopathic 
school, and was first introduced by the Eng- 
lish Journals, and adopted by that school in 
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liberty of dipp 
ever prepared, and taking therefrom, what- 


| ever agrees with their notions, regardless of 
any principle whatsoever; for an eclectic, can 


have no fixed principles. The true friends of 
homeopathia, must guard against this most 
deceitful foe of medical truth. It is a doctrine 
taught in almost all our medical colleges, and 
the hundreds of yearly graduates come forth 
from these institutions, more or less imbued 





this country. It was intended as a word of | with eclecticism. And because of this, in a 
reproach, but having failed in that; it re- | short period, the present generation of junior 
bounds with a tremendous force upon the | members of the profession, will seek an alli- 
heads of those, who meant to crush the truth | ance with those of the homeopathic school. 
by a word. This has been done in many instances, all 

Homeopathia found advocates, and contin- | over Europe; and already, to some extent in 
ued to spread. Her friends out of the profes- | this country. The moment the “ Quarterly 
sion, were the wealthy, the inteiligent, and | Homeopathic Journal” appeared, as an advo- 
the most influential of our citizens. These | cate of eclecticism, under the name of home- 
facts were so prominent, that the allopathic | opathia; an allopathic journal of large circu- 
school, itself, actually perceived them, and lation expressed its delight; and when the 


was troubled. All sorts of means were em- 
ployed to arrest her progress. Every Medical 
Journal, of that school, in the country was 
out upon her in full ery. Old Societies were 
broken up, and new ones formed, with the 
avowed object of crushing homaopathia.— 
Personal attacks were made publicly and pri- 
vately upon her practitioners; and it was 
again and again gravely stated, what no one 
of any observation would believe possible ever 
to happen “that none of the rulers had faith in 
homeopathia.” All professional, and even 
social intercourse nearly ceased; and the 


monsirous pride of the allopathic schoo! which | 
| any pretence, however plausible, will certain- 


“bad been accumulating for ages, would not 
permit it to look, but with superlative contempt 
and withering scorn, upon its rival. It 
has disgraced itself by some of its acts, par 
ticularly has it done so, by appropriating with- 
out acknowledgement, a few indispensable 
remedies, the use of which it learned from the 
school of homeeopathia. 

The truths taught by Hahnemann have so 
gained the confidence of physicians, and the 
people, that the character of the opposition 
is changing. This does not arise from any 
shrewdness of allopathic physicians, but it is 
manufactured naturally enough from an ad- 
mission of detached portions of homceopathia ; 
and mixing these with allopathia in such pro- 
portions as suits the fancy of each practi- 
tioner. This is designated eclecticism, and the 
practitioners of it are termed eclectics. These 
disclaim all exclusiveness, contend for great 
liberality, and good feeling ; and claim the 








Editor was removed from among us, that 
same journal’ sought an obituary of him, in 
which the liberality, of eclecticism was promi- 
nent, although the term was not used; and 
gave ils readers to understand, that if all ho- 
mceopaths were as liberal as the late Editor of 
the Quarterly, the hatchet would be buried, 
and strife cease. 

In view of the state of things, as above de- 
scribed, it is the positive duty of genuine ho- 
moopathists to adhere strictly to the establish- 
ed principles of their system ; these will sus- 
tain us, in any disease, if we unwaveringly 
rely upon them; but any deviation under 


ly in the end, disappoint the hopes of the prac- 


| itioner and of the sick, and retard the pro- 


gress of a true system of medicine. 


LETTER TO HUFELAND, 
BY SAMUEL HABNEMANN. 


Translated by Geddes M. Scott, M. D., of 
Glasgow. 


Dearest Friend !—It is not because of your 
greatness, Hufeland !—but because of the ir- 
resistible attraction of your excellent heart, 
that I feel so much pleasure in exposing to 
you my whole course of thought and convic- 
tion, as L have long wished to do to the pub- 
lic. 

Eighteen years have elapsed since I quitted 
the beaten path in medicine. It was agony 
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to me to walk always in darkness, with no 
other light than that which could be derived 
from books, when I had to heal the sick, and 
to prescribe, according to such or such an hy- 
pothesis concerning diseases, subsiances 
which owed their places in the Materia Me- 
dica to an arbitrary decision. 1 could not 
conscientiously treat the unknown morbid 
conditions of my suffering brethren by these 
unknown medicines, which being very active 
substances, may (unless applied with the 
most rigorous exactness, which the physician 
cannot exercise, because their peculiar effects 
have not yet been examined) so easily ocea- 
sion death, or produce new affections and 
chronic maladies, often more difficult to re- 
move than the original disease. To become 
thus the murderer or the tormentor of my 
brethren was to me an idea’so frightful and 
overwhelming, that, soon afier my marriage, 
I renounced the practice of medicine, that I 
might no longer incur the risk of doing inju- 
ry, and I engaged exclusively in chemistry 
and in literary occupatfons. 

But I became a father: serious diseases 
threatened my beloved children,—my flesh 
and blood. My scruples redoubled when | 
saw that [ could afford them no certain relief. 

Where could { find assistance, sure assis- 
tance, with our theory of medicines, which 
Test only on vague observations; ofien even 
on pure conjectures: with these innumerable 
docirines regarding diseases which compose 
our nosologies. He only can remain calm 
in the midst of such a labyrinth, who be- 
lieves, without examination, all that has been 
said upon the virtues of medicines, because 
he meets it it in a hundred volames—who re- 
gards, as so many oracles, not only the defi- 
nitions of diseases yiven by our pathologists, 
but also the pretended cures of these diseases, 
in accordance with arbitrary theories, with 
which our therapeutic works are filled—who 
does not attribate the insiances of death 
which take place in his practice, to the habit 
of aiming, blindfold (so to speak)—who does 
not see that he ought to accuse the uncertainty 
and the impotence of his art, if in his hands 
acute diseases are aggravated and prolonged 
—if chronic affections are generally obsti- 
nate ;—who ascribes the whole, death and 
aggravation, solely to the incurable nature of 
the malady, the disobedience of the patient, 
or other similar circumstances; and whose 
conscience is sufficiently easy to be satisfied 
with such excuses, and to continue to encoun- 


ter diseases viewed through the prism of 





his 
systems, with medicines hitherto imperfectly 
known, the action of which is not without ie 
fluence on life and death. 

Where, then, can sure help be found ? ex- 
claimed the sorrowing father, overwhelmed 
with the complaint and suffering of his dear 
children. Everywhere around him he beheld 
the darkness and dreariness of a desert: no 
consolation for his oppressed heart. 

Eight years of practice, pursued with the 
mast scrupnious attention, had already con- 
vinced me of the impotence of the ordinary 
niethod of cure. Iknew too well, from my 
own experience, what might be expected 
from the precepts of Sydenh«a and of Hoff. 
man—of Boerhave and of Gaubius—of Sto}! 
—of Quarin—of Cullen, and of Debaey. 
Perhaps, however, as many great men have 
already said, it is not in the nature of medi- 
cine itself to attain a higher degree of cer. 
tainty. 

Blasphemous, shameful thought! I ex- 
claimed with indignation. What? could not 
the infinite wisdom of the Spirit which ani- 
mates the universe, produce means of allay- 
ing the suffering caused by diseases which, 
nevertheless, it has permitted to afflict man- 
kind ? 

Is it possible that the sovereign paternal 
goodness of Him, whom no name can worth- 
ily designate ; who provides liberally for the 
wants even of animalcule invisible to as; 
who sheds with profusion life and we))-being 
through all the creation—should be capable 
of an act of tyranny, and not have willed that 
man, made after his image, should be able, 
with the divine inspiration which penetraies 
and animates him, to find, in the immensity 
of created things, means suited to deliver his 
brethren from suffering often worse than 
death itself? Could He, the Father of all, 
behold with indifference the martyrdom to 
which diseases condemn the best beloved of 
his creatures, and not permit the genius of 
man (which, however, makes all things pos- 
sible) to discover an easy and sure method of 
contemplating them under their real aspect, 
and of examining medicines to iearn in what 
case each of them may be useful—may fur- 
nish a real and certain assistance? I had ra- 
ther renounce all the systems in the world than 
admit such a blasphemous idea. 

No! there is a Gop—a good God !—who is 
goodness and wisdom itself! There must, 
therefore, be some method of his own appoin'- 
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ment, of contemplating diseases under their 
trae aspect, and of curing them with certainty 
—a method which shal! not be hidden in end- 
less abstractions, and in purely imaginary hy- 
potheses. 

But why has this method not been discov- 
ered during the twenty or five-and-twenty 
centuries in which men have called them- 
selves physicians? Because it is too near 
us, and too easy: because to attain it there is 


hey be effected? Perhaps this is the only 
language in which the substances can express 
to the observer the end of their existence ; 
perhaps the modifications and the sensations 
which they produce in the organism of men in 
health, when their voice is not stifled by that 
of morbid symptoms, are the only language 
by which they can reveal to the unprejudiced 
observer their special tendency, the positive 
and pure energy in virtue of which they act 





no need of brilliant sophisms, or seducing hy- | upon the body, that is to say, destroy the har- 
potheses. | mony which constitutes health, and re-estab- 
Well, said Ito myself, since there must be | lish it when it has been troubled by disease. 
a sure and certain method of cure, as there js | How, I continued, could medicines produce 
a Gop, the wisest and best of beings, I will what they accomplish in diseases, otherwise 
quit the barren field of ontological explana-|than in virtue of this property which they 
tions; I will listen no longer to arbitrary | possess of modifying the body of man in 
opinions, with whatever art they may be re- | health, i. e. of producing disease ? Certain- 
duced into systems; I will no longer bow be- | ly, they can cure enly in this manner. 
fore the authority of celebraied names; but I Bat if the effects which medicines produce 
will seek near at hand, where it ought to be on diseases, depend solely on the property in 
found, this method of which no one has/ virtue of which they work changes (disease) 
thought—because it was too simple, because | in the healthy man, it follows that that sub- 
it did not appear sufficiently learned, because | stance, among the symptoms of which is 
it was not surrounded with crowns for the| found the aggregate of the characteristic 
masiers in the art of constructing hypotheses, | symptoms of any malady whatever, ought to 
and scholastic abstractions. It could be suit- | have the power of certainly curing this mala- 


edonly tome who would not, to comply with | dy, since there is a very great analogy be- 
a system, or to flatter a teacher, expose my | tween the accidents to which this last gives 
children to the danger of death, with which | rise, and those which itself excites in the 
they were threatened by the ordinary practice. | healthy man. I follows, in a word, that me- 
Hence I derived no vanity from the little | dicines can cure only diseases analogous to 


those which they are themselves capable of pro- 
ducing, and that they occasion only those mor- 
bid effects which they have the power of curing 
im diseases. 


book in which I made known this method | 
(Tae Medicine of Experience.) It sufficed | 
me to have found it, to have presented it to 
my brethren under the simple forms which 
belong to truth, and to have opened tothema, If Ido not deceive myself, I continued, it 
new path, as far as it is possible to do so by | mustbe so. For otherwise, how should it be 
writing, that is to say, without demonstration, | possible that the tertian and quotidian fever, 
at the bed of the patient in an hospital. which I radically cured some weeks ago by 
My own entrance on this new path was by | one or two drops of the tincture of cinchona, 
the following train of reflections, By what) should offer symptoms almost identical with 
means, said I, shall I ascertain for what mor- | those which, yesterday and to-day, I have ob- 
bid states medicines have been created? | served on myself, when, for experiment, I 
Shall I employ experimenta per mortes in the | have taken in small quantities 4 drachms of 
diseases themselves! Oh, no! the five and | good cinchona, being in sound health? Afier 
twenty centuries during which this way alone this, I set myself to collect the symptoms 
has been fullowed, shew plainly enough that | which had been observed, from time to time, 
such experiments jead only to illusion, and | to result from medicines introduced into the 
never to certainty. stomachs of healthy men, and which had 
I must observe, thought I, the manner in| been casually mentioned in books. But as I 
which medicinal substances act upon the | obtained, in this manner, only a very small 
body of man, iz the tranquil state of health. | number of instances, I began to try several 
The changes which they then occasion do not | medicinal substances on healthy subjects, and 
certainly take place in vain; they must sig-| I observed that the symptoms they occesioned 
nify something, for otherwise, why should} corresponded wondertully with those of the 
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morbid states which they could easily an 
permanently cure. 

I could not, then, do otherwise than regard 
as an incontrovertible proposition, that we 
ought to renounce all ontological discussion 
on disease, a subject for ever enigmatical,— 
that it is sufficient for him who desires to 
cure, to consider each malady as a group of 
symptoms and sensations, in order to be able 
to destroy it without resistance, with the aid 
of a medicinal substance capable of produ- 
cing, by itself, analogous moroid symptoms in 
a healthy subject, always on the condition, 
that the patient avoids the appreciable causes 
of this malady, if he would have the care per- 


manent. 
I discerned that this method of contempla- 








ting maladies, by embracing all the symptoms 
included in each particular case, was the only | 
exact one, the only one likely to direct to a’ 
cure ;—that the forms of disease admitted | 
into our nosologies, those portraits composed of | 
detached fragments of different cases, ought no | 
longer to impede our forming a true idea of 
the diseases presented by nature, at the bed of | 
the patient ;—that therapeutic doctrines, with | 
their imaginary indications of cure, could no | 
longer lead the censcientious physician into| 
error,—and that we need no longer Jose our- 
selves in metaphysical and scholastic discus- 
sions on the first impenetrable cause of mala- 
dies, that hobby-horse of rationalism, which 
has never conducted to any but chimerical 
methods of treatment. 

I discerned that the only method of cure 
was found withvut any addition on the par! 
of man, without the least varnish of science. 
But this road had never yet been followed. 1 
was obliged to venture on it alone—left to my 
own strength—aided only by my resources. 
I did so with confidence and success. 

Choose the medicines according to the 
symptoms which repeated observation has 
shewn to be their natural effects on the healthy 
human body; give them in the case of dis- 
ease which presents a group of symptoms 
comprised in the series of those which such 
or such a substance is capable of producing 
by itself, and you will cure the disease cer- 
tainly, you will cure it easily. In other words 
seek the medicine which, among the symp- 
toms excited by it in the body of a healthy 
man, presents most completely the aggregate 
of those presented by a given case of malady, 
and that medicine will effect the cure with 








Certainty and ease, 


This law, which I have elicited from the 
very nature of things, I have now followed 
for many years, without ever having found i; 
necessary to revert to the ordinary medicine. 
For twelve years I have made no use of pur. 
gatives to evacuate the bile or mucous, no 
cooling drinks, no resolvents nor jncisiyes. 
ho antipasmodics, no sedatives, no narcotics. 
no irritants, no tonics, no diuretics, no sudo- 
rifics, no rubefacients nor blisters, no leeches 
hor cupping glasses, no cauteries ;—in a 
word, none of those methods which the gen- 
eral therapeutics of different systems pre- 
scribes, to fulfil imaginary indications of cure. 
For a lung time I have cured solely in obe- 
dience to the Jaw of nature which I have jus: 
announced, and from which I have not devi. 
ated in a single instance. 

And what has been the result? It has been 
what it ought to be. I would not exchange 
for all the most vaunted blessings of the 
world, the satisfaction which I have derived 
from this method. 

In the course of these researches, which 
have required »o many years, | have made an 
important discovery. I have observed ‘hat, in 
acting on the healihy man, medicinal subsian- 
ces give rise lo two opposite series of symploms, 
sume of which appear immediately, or very 
shortly after the substance has been introdu- 
ced into the stomach, or placed in contact 
with any part whatever; whilst others, en- 
tirely contrary, manifest themselves shortly 
after the disappearance of the former. J have 
determined, moreover, that the only case in 
which the medicines afford permanent relief. is 
that in which there is an accordance between 
the symptoms occasioned during the first hours 
of their action on the healthy subject, and those 
of the disease which we would oppose ; because, 
then, this last is annihilated with an incredi- 
ble prompiitude by the very analogous mal- 
ady to which the medicinal substance gives 
rise. This is what I call the curative or 
radical method, because it alone cures ina 
durable manner with certainty, and without 
bad consequences. 

On the other hand, I have also observed 
(what it is now easy to forsee), that, following 
the contrary course, which is that adopied 
commonly by the schools (contraria contrariis 
curantur), that is to say, in opposing the 
primitive effects of medicines to contrary 
morbid symptoms, as, for example, opium to 
habitual sleeplessness or chronic diarrhea, 
wine to an inveterate debility, purgatives to 
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habitual costiveness, we only siete apallfl aid dinns are je physicians who anentiy re- 
tiom an alleviation of merely a few hours, be- | quire several pounds of opium, It is precise- 
cause after this time has elapsed, the second | ly the contrary with the curative method. As 
period of the medicinal action arrives, which lit requires only the least medicinal excite- 
brings the contrary of the primitive effect ; | ment promptly to extinguish an analogous 
i. e.astate analogous to that of the disease morbid excitement, the necessary quantity of 


we oppose, and which consequently cannot | 


fail to increase the disease. 

Whenever the ordinary practice encounters 
symptoms by medicines, it does so only ac- 
cording to rales sanctioned by custom ; 7. e. in 
a palliative manner. Hitherto it 
known the curative method which I have just | 
indicated. But this discovery is so important 
that, if put in practice, experience would 
soon teach every one that it is only in apply- 
ing medicines according to 
method (similia similibus) that a durable re- 


sult can be obtained in a short time, and by | 


the aid of very weak doses; whilst the palli- 
ative method, followed by all physicians with- 
out exception, can relieve only for a few | 
hours, after which the evil re-appears more | 
powerful than before—unless, which often 
happens, the physician prolong this transient 
amelioration for afew days, by repeating, 
and each time augmenting, the dose. But, 
on the other hand, by these strong doses of | 
medicine, which are not curative nor home- 
opathic, he excites, as consecutive effects, 
new morbid states, which are frequently more 
difficult to cure than the original malady, 
and which not unfrequently terminate by 
death. 

Wesee, without further argument, that this 


palliative method cannot be at all efficacious | 


in chronic diseases, nor restore to perfect 
health those afflicted by them. Experience 
also teaches us, that hitherto no chronic affec- 
tion has been cured in a short time by medi- 
cine; and if it happens that patients some- 
times are re-established, this result is due toa 
fortunate change produced spontaneously by 
nature, or by a suitable medicine, which has 
accidentally been included among those which 
have been used, or by some other fortuitous 
circumstance. 

Besides these injuries (often irreparable) 
which the palliative method inflicts on the 
health of man, it has the further inconveni- 
ence of consuming an incredible quantity of 
expensive medicines, which it is obliged to 
lavish in doses, sometimes enormously large, 
to produce only some appearance of a favor- 
able result. Thus we see Jones employing, 
in London, 100 lbs. of cinchona in a year, 


has not | 


the curative | 


good medicinal substances is reduced to so 

small an amount, even of those in most fre- 

| quent use, that I hesitate to mention even an 
| approximation, irom the fear of causing too 
| great astonishment. 

In following this method, which differs from 
all others, which is almost entirely opposed to 
them, the physician cures with surprising cer- 
tainty even the most inveterate chronic mala- 
| dies, and when, among well-known medicines, 
he finds one which perfectly suits the case, he 
accomplishes the cure in an incredibly short 
time, without leaving any pain, or any incon- 
venience. 

Now, if the principal, the sole mission of 
| the physician is, as I believe it to be, to cure 
'diseases,—to deliver his brethren from a 
crowd of evils which prevent their tasting the 

pleasures of life,—often rendered exist- 
| ence insupportable,—and frequently expose 
| their life to danger, or subvert their reason,— 
| how can he, in whose bosom beats a heart en- 
|dowed with sensibility, or burns with the 
smallest spark of those noble sentiments 
which inspire in man the desire of being use- 
} ful to his fellow creatures, hesitate for a mo- 
ment to choose a method infinitely better than 
all others, and to trample under foot the dog- 
mata of the schools, even though they boast 
| of a thousand years’ duration? The schools 
| teach us not tosatisfy our conscience by cur- 
ing men; but they teach us what we must do 
to present to their eyes the appearance of wis- 
dom and depth. It is only the man devoid of 
energy who regards destructive prejudices as 
holy and"inviolable, simply because they ex- 
ist; the truly wise man, on the contrary, 
tramples them joyfully under foot, that they 
may give place to eternal truth, which needs 
not the sanction of the lapse of time, nor of 
the attractions of novelty or of fashion, nor of 
the declamations of party spirit. 

It was necessary that some one should 
break the ice, and ,I have done it. The way 
is now open. Every attentive, zealous, and 
conscientious physician may freely pursue it. 
If the path which I discovered, while setting 
at defiance all prevailing prejudices, and sim- 
ply contemplating nature, be as directly at va- 
riance With all the dogmata of the sthovis, as 
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were the bold sentences which Luther nailed 
to the Schlosskirche of Wittemberg opposed 
tothe spirit of a crippling hierarchy, the fault 
lies neither with Luther's truth nor mine. 

Refute these truths, if you can, by shewing a 
still more efficacious, certain, and agreeable 
method than mine; refule lhkem not by words, 
of which we have already too many. 

Bat if experience should prove to you, as it 
has done to me, that my method is the best, 
make use of it to save your fellow creatures, 
and give the glory of it to God. 

And you, my dear friend! whose mild 
Melancthon-soul would willingly unite oppo- 
sing parties,—since now, fer once, the false 
will not blend with the true,—suffer the guile- 
less seeker of truth, who cannot swerve from 
his convictions or be seduced, by glare of false 
and vain systems,—even though you cannot 
give him all your countenance,—yet suffer 
him hopefully to direct his earnest gaze to 
the dawning morning red—the harbinger of 
certainly approaching day. 


VALUABLE ADVICE. 


The New York Journal of Medicine for 
March, 1849, contains an address to the Gra- 
duates of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of New York, at the commencement 
held March 12th, 1846. By John B. Beck, M 
D., which furnishes valuable advice to young 





Physicians. 
We extract from that address the following, 
which we hope will be profitable to our) 


readers. | 
i 
“ And first, and above all, let me beseech of | 
you, not to consider, because you have gone | 
through the round of study prescribed by this | 
Institution, nor yet because you have received | 
the degree of Doctor in Medicine, that your 
education is now completed. If you do, not- 
withstanding all the time and labor you have 
expended, you had better at once abandon the 
profession and undertake some different occu- 
pation. Valuable as lectures are, they are, 
nevertheless, to be looked upon by the student 
simply as the preliminary means by which he 
may be enabled to ovis himself afterwards 
in a knowledge of his profession. They are 
merely the guides to show him how he is to 
pursue the never-ending course of self-instruc- 
tion which he ought to propose to himself. 
The instruction of others never can make a 
man a physician. That he must make him- 
self—and to do it requires a kind of study and 
training very different from that of listening 
to the prelections of the lecture-room. When 





leave, therefore, this seat of learning, con- 

der that you’ are merely changing the e 
of your studies, and that you are now babe 
ning a new and higher course of instruction. 
If you are deeply imbued with this feeling, 
every case that may present itself when you 

t into practice, will afford you ample scope 

or the exercise of all your faculties. The 
practice of medicine is not a mere matter of 
routine. The same disease occurring in dif- 
ferent individuals is modified by a thousand 
different circumstances, The age, sex, habits 
of life, season of the year, climate, al! exercise 
a controlling influence over its character, and 
accordingly demand a modification of the 
treatment. Every case, therefore. should be 
studied by itself, and should be made the sub- 
ject of profound thought and investigation. If 
you pursue this course, you will find not 
merely that the practice of your profession is 
one that requires incessant study, but that it is 
one of surpassing interest. 

“ With regard to the modes of conducting 
your studies, so as to yield you the greatest 
amount of profit, let me suggest to you, in the 
first place, to lay it down as an invariable 
rule, that when you undertake the study of a 
subject, to do it thoroughly ; and in doing this, 
I do not mean that you should merely acquire 
a knowledge of all the facts connected with it, 
but that you should investigate as far as pos- 
sible the general principles running through 
these facts. There is nothing so de-tructive of 
the tone and vigor of a man’s intellect, or so 
detrimental to his advancement in knowledge, 
as to rest satisfied with vague and superficial 
notions. When he comes to turn his sup- 
posed knowledge to practical account, 
every thiag will be hazy and misty before him, 
and his action will be uncertain and ineffi- 
cient. Endeavor, then, to acquire the habit 
of hanging on to a subject until you obtain 
clear and precise ideas in relation to it. Once 
acquired, you will find it of incalculable value. 
The ver: process of acquiring it will invigo- 
rate yo’ nderstandings, and instead of te- 
tarding, as might be supposed, will accelerate 
with tenfold rapidity your subsequent acquisi- 
tions. Recollect that all knowledge is more 
or less connected, and the thorough masiery 
of one subject, with its facts and principles, 
will really aid you more in your progress than 
a vague and shadowy acquaintance with the 
whole circle of the sciences.’ 


*“Let me recommend you to practice the 
art of writing. Every physician, whether he 
be ambitious of the honors of authorship or 
not, must now and then, at least, put his ideas 
upon paper for the purpose of being communi- 
cated to others. If he do this at all, he ought 
certainly to do it in such a way as not to dis- 
grace either himself or the profe-sion. Now, 
it is with writing as with every thing else. 
No man can do it well unless he make it a 
habit, and every student should, therefore, be 
in the daily practice of patting his thoughts 
upon paper. In a very short time this will 
impart an ease and facility which will render 
writing a pleasure rather than a labor. With 
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the style which you ougbt to cultivate, 
there are three things which I would more 
especially urge upon your notice as eminently 
essential. 1. Perfect simplicity. By this I 
mean the avoidance of pedantry, bombast, and 
all attempts at fine writing. These are incon- 
sistent with the dignity of science, and are as 
opposed to a correct style as elegance and 
grace are congepial toit. 2. Perfect intelligi- 
billy. This 1s°a cardinal feature in a good 





style, without which, in the present day at 
least, a book will not be read. The press is 
too prolific of books which can be easily | 
understood, to expect the reader to stop and | 


opinion, and the public suffrage is according- 
ly too apt to be given in favor of those whose 
opportunities are the most extensive. The 
physician, therefore, who sees the greatest 
namber of patients, is generally supposed to 
have observed the most,.and to be the most 
experienced Nevertneless, this is frequently 
a great error, proved by every day’s experi- 
ence. To have the opportunity of observing, 
is one thing; to observe, is another; and the 
ob-ervation of one case, correctly and tho- 
roughly made, yields a richer harvest of know- 
ledge and experierce than do years of ordinary 
practice by an unobserving practitioner ; and 


spell outjeig way to the meaning of an author. | the history of one disease, or of the effects of 
Some m am aware, plume themselves not|a single remedy, given by the hand of a 
a little upgn the obscurity of their style, and | master, confers more lasting and real benefit 
flatter selves that it is an evidence of| upon the science and the world than ages of 
their profifndity. Do not, gentlemen, envy |the experience of ordinary men. In fact, 


or emulate such profundity. You will gene- | there is such a thing as seeing too much: and 
gaily find it slambering away it, exisience in | the rapidity and even hurry consequent on the 
the dusky garret of the printing shop, or, per- | attendance upon a great number of cases, is 
chance, making its way into daylight through | utterly fatal to that close and detailed inves- 
the kind offices of the trunk-maker. 3. Per-| tigation, without which observation is of no 
fect integrity. By this I mean a true style, in| sort of value. Instead of following nacre 
other words, that a style should be such as! and exploring the peculiarities characterizing 
not to convey a double, or an exaggerated or | individual cases, every thing is viewed:in the 
a lessened idea—but that it should convey | wholesale way, and remedies are prescribed 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but | accordingly. Now, it is very evident that 
the truth.’ The importance of this feature in | such practice, however extensive, can never 
the style of a medical writer, must be self-| make an enlightened physician. In fact, the 
evident. An erroneous idea conveyed in a | more he sees in this way, the less likely is he 
medical work, either from design or inatien-!to become so. It is an interesting fact that 
tion, may nang the source of incalculable | Hippocrates practised only in small towns, 
mischief. I am the more desirous of calling | not ong of which, it is affirmed, was of itself 
your attention to this point, because the viola- | able to support a physician. It is not, there- 
tions of it are, I fear, too frequent. Men even fore, the mere amount of cases, or the extent 
of ‘upright intentions and with an honest de-| of his opportunities; it is the capacity of ob- 
sire aller truth, not unfrequently give such a | serving and the power of extracting from each 
coloring to their statements as convey im-j| case every thing that is valuable, that forms 
pressions very wide of what was, perhaps, in- | the great physician. Tothe young practitioner 
tended, and certainly very wide of the trath.}just commencing his career, 1 do not know 
Let precision of thought and precision of lan- |} anything so truly encouraging, as the con- 
guage, then, characterize every thing that you | sideration of this very circumstance. During 
write, and let the whole be conveyed in a/ the first few years of his professional life, in- 
style simple and intelligible. stead of repining at his want of business, he 

* In what I have thus far suggested‘to you, | should recollect that this is a wise allotment, 
gentlemen, I have looked upon you merely as | intended for his ultimate benefit. If he rightly 
studenis of your profession, and I trust no| improve the leisure he then enjoys, he has it 





period of your lives will ever arrive when | 
you shall divest yourselves of that character. 

“But you are also to be practitioners of 
medicine, and as such your ambition of coufse 
ought to be to render yourselves distinguished 
and useful. ‘To enable you to become so, per- 
mit me to make one or two suggestions. 

“In the first place, cultivate the faculty of 





observation. By many, it is supposed, that 


this is the exclusive gift of nature and not im- 


in his power to make himself all that his 
highest ambition can crave. 

“ But, gentlemen, you will find the observa- 
tion of facts of comparatively little value, un- 
less you possess the power of reasoning cor- 
rectly upon them, and the culture of this 
faculty should be another object of your 
ambition. When I speak of the power of 
| reasoning, I do not mean the ability to. specu- 


| Jate or frame theories, but I mean the power 


provable by art. Differing as men do un-/ which shall enable a man to compare indivi- 
doubtedly in their powers in this respect, there | dual facts, and draw from them just and legiti- 
still can be no question, that muth mav be! mate conclusions. Important as ob«crvation 
done to improve them, by appropriate discipline | is, it is chiefly so as forming the basis of 
and cultivation To dwell upon the particular| reasoning; and its being so, 1s the main 
means by which this is to be accomplished | reason why accurate observation is so invalu- 
would occupy too much time on the present | able. The necessey and importance of cul- 
oceasion.. I cannot, however, refrain from | tivating this faculty by the young practitioner 
suggesting, that it is not to be done as a mat-} is self-evident. The whole of practical medi- 
ter of course, merely by the multiplicity of the | cine »is, or ought to be, an exercise of this 
subjects for observation which may be pre-| faculty, and other things being equal, just in 
sented to you. This is, indeed, the common! proportion as a physician is gifted with this 
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talent will he become pre-eminent é Thaye | shall inspire you with the lofiy ambition of 
already stated, the practice of medicine is nut | signalizing yourselves in it, by improving the 
a mere mater of routine. No two cases are science and beoefitting mankind. Now the 
exactly alike, and the same disease occurring | only way to do this, is to consider your pro- 
in different individuals, presents itself under |fession as a Learned one. Without learning, 
different forms and modifications, and in the | no just conception can be formed even of the 
just appreciation of theSe differences and mo- | nature of medicine as a science, while the 
difieations, and in the nice adaptation and ad-| connection between principles and the ap. 
justment of remedies to them, a constant exer- | plication of them can never be appreciated. 
cise of the reasoning powers is calledfor, It | Hence, without this, it must be practised as a 
is not, however, in ordinary practice that the | mere art or trade, and the interest taken in i: 
: necessity of the fea,soning facalty appears | can be nothing more than that taken in any 
: most striking. T the enlightened physician, | ordinary occupation or labor. More than this, 
j questions of grave import are continually pre- in the practice of medicine there are so many 
senting themselves, upon which he is required | things positively disgusting ; there is so much 
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to give an opinion, and which, to be of any 
sort of value, mast be the result of more or less 
elaborate trains of thought and reasoning.— 
Questions in medical jurisprudence, for exam- 
ple, are only tobe determined in this way. In 
cases of this kind,wmere science, however pro- 
found, mere learning, however extensive, are 
Not sufficient. It requires the exercise and 
application of a severe logic to arrive at just 
conclusions. By the absence of this, amid all 
the parade of learning, juries have been mis- 
led ; life and characier have been jeopardiz- 
ed; justice has been evaded, and the profes- 
sional witness disgraced.” 


“ There is only one other incentive which 
I shall offer to show the necessity of cultivating 
the power of close and accurate reasoning, 
and this is the incessant tendency which there 
_seems to be in our profession to indajge in 
theories and hypotheses. rom the remotest 
periods dowa tothe — day, this has been 
the current vice of physicians. Why this has 
been the case, is a subject of ifteresting in- 
quiry, and would lead to many important 
views of our science. This, however, is 
foreign from my present purpose If these 
theories had been confined to subjects of ab- 


|of actual suffering to be witnessedg*so much 
of frailty and vice to become privy tg; so much 
of caprice and even insult to be enepuniered ; 
and besides this, so many humiliating offices 
to be submitted to, that were this all, no man 
,of generous mind would be found in the ranks 
jof ihe profession. Viewed, however, with 
the eye of philosophy, and with the cultivation 
which learning engenders, all these disa¢ van- 
tages are as nothing. It is found te be a 
nobie science, involving subjects of the highest 
interest, and the most momentous import. 
Every practical detail is found associated with 
some interesting fact in relatica to the anima! 
economy, or with some imyortant Peasiple 
in the management of diserse. The humblest 
offices rise into consequence, and everything 
is teeming with interest and instruction. 
Every fact, however crivial or apparently un- 
| important, calls ino exercise the power of 
| Obses vation, and in its wide spread relations to 
other facts, surplies incessant materials for all 
the powers ©; thought and reason, ‘T'hus it is 
that the giow of enthusiasm is enkindled, 
without which genius is cold and science 
barren In this way it is, that learning 
creatzs a love of the profession, which can be 
aceaired in no other way; and in no pro- 
fession is such enthusiasm so essential, as (hat 








stract speculation alone, their consequences 


of medicine. A_ science, boundless in its 


would have been as harmless as their texiures | extent; and in mavy respects most abstruse 
were frail. Unfortunately, however, they have | in its nitore; built upon long-continued and 
formed the basis of modes of practice, under |repeated observation ; requiring aids and 


the operation of which hundreds and thousands | 
of human beings have been hurried into pre- 
mature graves. Now, how*is any correct 
judgment to be formed concerning tae respec- 
tive merits of these theories and practices ex- 
cept by an observing, thinking and reasoning 
mind, which shall be able to analyze the pria- 
ciples upon which they are founded as well as 
to detect the fallacies by which they are sup- 
ported. 

“ Again, gentlemen, if you hope to succeed 
as, good practitioners, cultivate a generous 
love of your ordieait By this I do not 
amean that love uf an occupation which yields 
aman great pecuniary rewards, nor yet that 
love of it which arises simply from habit or 
long-accustomed use. To inspire either of 
these requires neither learning, nor talent, nor 
generous feeling. I mean something nobler 
than this. I mean that love of your profession 
which shall induce you to devote all your 


helps frequently most difficult of attainment ; 
nothing can be accomplished without zea! and 
devotion, and with thepe, it is truly astonishing 
what may be done. Inspired with these, even 
ordinary intellects have performed prodigies 
and left behind them imperishable monuments 
of labor To the young practitioner of medi- 
cine itis hardly necessary to say, how abso- 
lutely essential it is that he should cultivate 
such a love of his profession. If in the uncor- 
rupted period of his existence he do not 
acquire lt, it is in vain to hope for its atiain- 
ment p after-life. As he advances in years, 
other feelings and passions gain the ascend- 
ancy, and he will ind, perhaps before he is 
aware of it, that he is pursuing his profession 
with no higher motive than that of gaining 
Consequence in society, or of amassing a for- 
tune. E'rom such a man, science has nothing 
to hope, and he gives to the world and to his 
profession nothing but the influence of a bar- 





faculties to the cultivation of it, and which 


ren and bad example. 
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“But, gentlemen, I must bring these desul- cially those of enthusiastic minds, as to call 
tory observations to a close. Before I do so,| upto their fancies, the numerous difficulties 
however, let me urge upon you, amid all your) and discouragements which are to obstruct 
acquisitions—amid all the honors and success, | their career. They look around them and see 
which I trust may flow in proiusion npon you, | the whole world in action. Every post of 
to cultivate a spirit of humility and modesty. | honor and of emolument is already occupied. 
Recollect that this is the gem, which shines | Every avenue to fame and fortune is already 
the brightest in the crown of the greatest men | crowded with aspiring candidates. They 
that ever adorned our nature. Look at New-/turn with disgust from the scene—they des- 
ton! Although by his wonderful intellect he | pond, and they begin to imagine that success 
towered so immeasurably above the rest of | is impossible. Now, all this is founded on 
mankind, yet his unaffected modesty raised | mistaken and imperfect views of human life. 
him still higher in the scale of excellence. | A few brief years will level all these distine- 
And what think you was the reason? Why,/| tions. As you advance, you will find ali the 
his eagle glance had pried into so many of the | busy actors who now so greatly fill your 1ma- 
mysteries of nature; he had ascended Pisgah, | ginations and excite your fears, sinking, one 
and had seen so many of the wonders of crea- | by one, and leaving vacant more than enough 
tive power before him, that he was humbled /to gratify your largest ambition. Let not, 
with the consciousness of his own weakness | then, these considerations discourage you. 
and ignorance, and bowed with a lowly spirit | Before you are aware of it, opportunities of 
before the great and incomprehensible Creator | distinction will present themselves, and the 
of ail things. And so it ought to be, and will | only question then will be, are you prepared 
be with every right-minded man. The | to seize the proffered honor. The early part 
farther he advances in the path of knowledge, | of your lives is the one, as a general rule, the 
the less will he think of his acquisitions, and | best fitted for study and exertion, and if you 
the more deeply will he feel how narrow and | loiter away that precious period in idle and 
feeble his powers are, and how little, very ' vain forebodings, or what is worse, squander 
little, even of the sciences well understood, he it in indolence or dissipation, you will find 
can hope to compass. I am the more anxious, | honor afier honor eluding your feeble grasp— 
gentlemen, to urge upon you the cultivation of | fortune will spurn you, and place the crown 
such a spirit as this, because I am convinced jon other and worthier brows. Begin life, then, 
it is the offspring, as well as the ornament, of | with a manly courage. Cast behind you that 
truekaowledge. If you possess this spirit, you cold-blooded philosophy which would teach 
will not arrogantly set yourselves up to) you that you are not to expect success. Re- 
decide upon questions beyond your compre- | collect that it is a law of the Almighty himself, 
hension. Above all, you will never suffer the | verified by the whole experience of mankind, 
pretensions of science to sit in judgement that honest endeavor, with an humble reliance 
upon the Almighty. With regard to the Bij-| on Providence, will sooner or later meet with 
ble you will reason thus—Here is a bovk | iis reward, and you need not fear that you will 
which professes to be written under the inspi-| be made exceptions to the general rule. It 
ration of Heaven. If it be so, (and of this, only remains for me now to bid you an 
the evidence is overwhelming,) every word | affectionate farewell.” 

of it must be true; it cannot be otherwise— 
and you will give to it your entire and un-| 
qualified belief. And you will not permit | 

any apparent discrepancies between it and| EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS ON 
the pretended discoveries of modern science, | HOMCOPATHIA, BY THOMAS 

to shake your belief. In the spirit _of paar | HAYLE, M. D, OF ENGLAND. 
philosophy as well as of true religion, you | 

will confess that science is still in ijs infancy. * While I was doubting,” he writes, “a 
That man’spowers are at best feeble and lim-! copy of Hahnemann’s Organon was sent to 
ited, and that it would be profanity, as well as| me, and being much struck with his argu- 
folly, to set up these against wha! you believe | ments, I determined to give his medicines a 
to come directly from the Almighty. Under | trial. The great stumbling block was the 
the influence of such a spirit as this, too, gen- | smallness of the dose. I did not believe that 
tlemen, { conceive you will best be enabled | such a dose could have any action at all; at 
to perform all your relative duties. To your | the same time clearly saw that it could easily 
professional brethren, you will extend all the | be proved whether it acted or not. I had only 
offices of courtesy and good feeling. To your | to make the experiment. Accordingly, | be- 
















































patients, you will devote al] your best energies. 
You wil! look upon them not merely as the 
subjects of scientific and professional interest, 
but you will sympathize with them as par- 
takers of the same common nature, and des- 
tined to the same end as yourselves. While 


to the public, you will set a bright example of 


blended science and virtue. 

* Before I close, Jet me throw out one word 
of encouragement, in relatiun to your future 
prospects. There is nothing so common for 
young men just entering upon life, and espe- 








| gan with cases which I had given upas incu- 


rable, and submitted them to homeopathic 
treatment. I soon obtained results which gave 
strong presumptive evidence of the action of 
the remedy—results, at least, were obtained, 
which were attributable neither to imagination 
nor diet. The patients did not know what 
they were taking, and they had been unafiect- 
ed by previous treatment. It was, of course, 
likely, that, if their imagination had been the 
cause of the improvement, this cause would 
have acted during the long allopathic treat- 
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ment which I had previously administered. 
As to diet, no change was made ; and the dn- 
ration of the treatment was often too short 
ior it to have any influence. Many cases of 
amenorrkeea, for instance, of long standing, 
were relieved in two or three days after the 
treatment commenced. There were also 
many cases of an invariable and |ung-esiab- 
lished order of symptoms, where speedy re- 
sults, affecting and destroying this order, oc- 
curred. . .. The result of my trials, 
on cases which I deemed incurable, was, that 
the ecincidences were strange, and so frequent 
as to warrant my proceeding with the trials in 
slight cases of an acute character.” 


“Nor is the evidence of the multitudes of 
regularly educated medical men, who have 
examined, approved, and adopted the home- 
opathic principle, to be overlooked. Many 
of them are men who had aleady reaped the 
highest rewards their profession could besiow, 
who had everyihing to Jose, and nothing to 
gain, by a change, and all of them would 
have been entitled to the attention of the 
medical worid, had they sought it by the pub- 
lication of their ordinary medical observations 
in the periodicals of the profession. Is all 
testimony to be disbelieved the moment it tes- 
tifies to facts of an extraordinary character ? 
Is that asserted with regard to the homcopa- 


thic principle and minute doses, which Hume |: 


asserted with regard to miracles, that no tes- 
timony ¢an prove their truth ? Hume himself 
must have been silenced ha the defenders of 
miracles been able to say to him what we say 
to you, ‘We will reproduce the facts to 
which we testify before your eyes.’ Let it be 
remembered that the strangeness of a fact oc- 
curring in an experimental investigation, is a 
guarantee for its being rigidly and jealously 


examined; and the reception of it by practi- 


cal and well-informed medical men, is a 
strong argument for its iruth. In specalative 


matters this, Iam aware, would be no argu- | 


ment atall; but in a practical matter, where 
the facts are reproducible, and can be repeated 
with endless variations, it is of the greatest 
force. All, however, that is requested of you, 
of deference to testimony, is to inquire for 
yourself whether these things be so or not. It 
is not belief of the tescimony that is asked, but 
atrial of it. This request cannot be consist- 
ently refused, unless it be urged that the testi- 
mony is worthless, or the facts trivial or im- 
possible. That the facts are trivial and de- 
serve no attention, will not be maintained by 
any who considers that the — of the 
healthy and the existence of the sick hang 
upon them. Let me then press upon yoa this 
inquiry, in perfect confidence as to the re- 
sults. It is not one of a laborious or compli- 
cated character. Let be/ladonna in the small 
doses recommended by H- hnemann, be given 
in scarlet fever; cynanche tonsillaris, or ery- 
sipelas, especially when there is any affection 

the brain ; aconite, in cases of local in- 
flammation, with inflammatory fever, and the 
results, will be perfectly conclusive. But asa 
consequence of the action of the medicine in 
these doses being proved, and if my life were 


my own, I would cheerfully stake it on the 
result, the admission of the homeopathic 
bat follows as a necessary consequence. 
f these minute doses have any action at all, 
they must act homcopathically. Take the 
Materia Medica Pura of Hahnemann, and 
try them on any other principle, and they 
will notact at all. Try them on the perfectly 
healthy body, they will rarely have any effect 
at all in asingle dose, They require the pre- 
sence of a peeuliar predi-position before they 
can act; that predisposition shewing itself in 
symptoms similar to those produced by the 
medicine, in a large dose, im health. Try 
them on the enantiopathic principle, or that 
on which opium is given in sleeplessness to 
procure sleep, and the man will remain 
sleepless still. The same negative result will , 
follow if they be administered on the allopathic 
principle ; and thus the smaNness of the dose, 
if it has drawn upon the system the ridicule 
which arises from the violation of precon- 
ceived ideas, has at Jeast this advantage, that 
it discluses its principle of action, and thus 
proves the truth of Hahnemann’s assertion. 
How easy, therefore, does it now become, for 
those who inquire into this subject, to decide 
upon what cost him such laborious and per- 
severing investigation. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


| This number completes the present volume 
rang, The circulativn of the “ Ame- 
|rican Journal of Homeopathy,” is equal to 
} any medical journal in the country. And 
new subscribers have been received almost 
daily for the last few weeks for the 4th volume, 
which will be published on the Ist of May 
next. e ‘ 

On account of inattention on our part, in not 
adhering to the terms, of payment in advance, 
several hundreds” of subseribers are yet in 
| arrears for the past volumes, This ought not 








' so to be; and as some few have taken offence, 
| at our sending bills by mail, althoagh we had 
| no other means at command, to remind such 
|of their indebtedness, we intend to remedy 
this evil by,a strict adherence to the terms.— 
Let it therefore be understood, thet the 4th 
volume, not even the Ist number will be mail- 
ed to any one, unless the subscription be pre- 
viously paid. The amount is so small, we 
do not doubt, that subscribers will most cheer- 
fully comply with this reasonable arrange- 
ment. We have a few copies of Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3 at One Dollar each. Whoever desires 
information of the docrrines and practice of 
hom@opathy, cannot obtain it, in a more con- 
cise form than in these volumes. Orders 
may be sent by mail or otherwise, to the 
editor, 762 Broadway. 


Those subscribers who have not received 
all the Nos. of this volume, when they remit 
the subscription for Vol. 4, may name the de- 
ficient Numbers, and we will see that they are 
mailed to their address. 








